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The writer of a Reply to Queries 11 and 68, 
having found his remarks gradually extend to 
a considerable length, has been induced to 
print them (contrary to his first intention). 
The motive of calling the attention of good, 
wise, and experienced men to the subject at 
this pm^ticular time, will, he trusts, be sufficient 
excuse for his hardihood. Since, whether his 
views be right or wrong, he may thus advance 
the elucidation of truth. 
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PAROCHIAL RATES 



AND 



SETTLEMENTS CONSIDERED. 



REPLY TO COMMISSIONERS. 



Gentlemen ; 
In replying to the questions of .your circulars, 
however diffident I may be of my own opinions, 
I cannot but feel it a duty clearly to express 
them, since it is evidently the object of the 
commission to obtain the real sentiments, wh$^t- 
ever they may be, of those to whom their 
queries have been sent. So feeling, I trust I 
may stand excused if my replies to Queries 1 1 
and 58 should happen to embrace other points, 
since on these too you seek facts and opi- 
nions. 

As the masses of population we now have 
did not exist (in any thing like their present 
form) in the sixteenth century, I will take 
leave to say, that the act of the 43rd of Eliza* 



beth was neither intended for them, nor can 
be carried into execution in them, at this time. 
If I am rightly informed, the *' setting the poor 
on work" in such towns as London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, is abandoned (or nearly so) 
as impracticable, and the administering the law 
is confined to what can be done in workhouses, 
appreilti^itig childfefi, and giving alms to the 
impotent and unemployed. But in the less 
dense agricaltural populations, the setting the 
poor on work is pressed by magistrates, and 
one way or other, partially accomplished.* A 
most singular anomaly. 

Permit me to say, that the great difficulty lies 
in this : that thi^ poor have discovered generally, 
that the law compels work or alms to be given 
to them; and the farmer has discoyered he 
mast het the poor on work, consequently the 
Mfe^reA^akts from seeking and the other from 
givitig work, till they approach one another in 
the characters elf pauper and rate payer. The 
latter efi^avours to make up his loss by assum- 
i^the right of beeping /down wages when ap* 
plffed to as enlployer. 

A man in summer flies to higher wages, to a 
•eatfat'or a barvesl^ he returns in winter, and as 

^ VMe case of itest^. Rev. Aatlhoeny Collet, 1824> by 
iMAk tbiii pdLxi4X tfa^^law seems to be emforoed. 



a. punishment, his wages are reduced, or lie is 
sent on the round, that is, allowed the minimum 
of subsistence. Next year, he is glad to make 
a bargain not to go into the labour marltet, but 
to receive a modicum the year round. To pass 
over the more important moral consequence, 
this interference with the market price of the 
only commodity the poor man has to sell, is ob- 
viously detrimental to all parties, the labourer, 
the employer, and the public. To return, pre- 
suming " the setting the poor on work" to be the 
great difficulty, which chiefly called forth that 
solemn appeal to parliament contained in pages 
4 and 8 of the House of Commons committee's 
report in 1817 ; I would at once, with what- 
ever deference, boldly say. it is a difficulty 
never to be overcome, but by permitting the 
laws of Providence again to have their free 
course, and allowing labour to become free 
throughout the island ; then it must find its level 
either by new means of employment being 
struck out, or by removing pan of the labour 
supply to aaother market. I may not pre- 
sume to tread the mazes of political economy, 
but thus far I must say in illustration ; if the 
stream which nature intended to fertilize and 
to bless, overflows our fields and runs off, it 
will have its intended effect ; if we first im- 
pound portions of it on particular farms, we 
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shall in vain contend, by forcing it from one 
field to another, to make it fertilize our land ; its 
too rapid return upon the soil will annul the 
hopes of our labour ; if we cannot let it off over 
our neigbours land, we are ruined; wemust get 
[ it into a lower level, or our farms will be deluged. 
Our resource is so to change the law, as to force 
our neighbour to grant us a channe], then we may 
let in and out the fertilizing water, as nature 
intended, and if it still be found too great by 
our neighbours and ourselves, we must go to 
parliament to open a new channel to the sea 
for part of the jnain stream. 

One more illustration: the draining of the 
Irish bogs has been prevented by private in- 
terests and rights in the divisions of property. 
The draining of Holland has been etfected by a 
national system acting on every locality. The ma- 
nagement of dykes is as national as that of the 
national debt ; no farmer may, for his own need, 
raise or lower a sluice on his land one inch, 
unless it agree with the combination of the 
whole, and consequently adduces to the ge- 
neral weal. In answering Queries 11 and 58, 
I must confess, that as long as the law of set- 
tlement and consequent relief, impounds, as it 
were, labour in restricted districts, compelling 
maintenance thebefhom to the labourer, I 
do believe no effectual relief can be given, and 



whatever may be done in minor matters, I 
must expect that consummation which the 
Poor Law Committee pointed out fifteen years 



Yet, at the same time it must be allowed by 
all, that the present districts, preserved for the 
sake of order, justice, and accuracy of adminis- 
tration, must be most useful in combining local 
knowledge with systematic regulation, and 
forcing the application of general rules to par- 
ticular cases. 

The remedy which suggests itself in reply to 
Queries 1 1 and 58, is to make settlements of 
importance only as matters of regulation ; not 
collections of facts, forming an index to where 
a burden should by law be thrown. And to 
make the support of the labourer, when out of 
employ, burdensome, only to the community 
at large, not to this or that place ; and burden- 
some only when the community cannot avoid it, 
by providing employ which repays the cost. 
L- Give the community a chance of ridding 
I -themselves of what burden they can, by freedom, 
intelligence, and combination, and let it bear 
the rest as a Christian nation, feeling the obli- 
ion of nature and of God — " The poor have 
always with you," and the corresponding 
Since which a series of well-kDOwn facts bas strongli^ 
I confirmed their opinion. 
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duty, "Thou shalt not shut up thy bowels of 
compassion against thy brother." The follow- 
ing outline of a plan of alteration is founded on 
the above principles. 

Let the present rating of the kingdom be so 
adjusted, that an equable rate on the rack-rent 
should be fixed on all property formerly rated 
under the property tax ; but let each parish 
have its special rate-books, and collect the rates 
as now; bringing in, however, all extra-paro- 
chial places, each to one of its adjoining parishes. 
Let the rates be adjusted and equalized, by 
means of returns to quarter-sessions every five 
years.* The quarter-sessions acting upon a 
general rule of value, to issue from Parliament. 

Let each parish elect its overseers, as now, 
with general or select vestries, but omit the 
churchwarden's connexion with the poor-laws; 
allow, in certain cases, of a paid ofiicer acting 
for overseers, (as now,) but grant him additional 
and fixed powers, not leaving it to each parish 
to fix his powers, as now. The paid officer to 
be annually elected, like the overseer, and re- 
sponsible under bond. The overseers and vestry 
to be sworn, as well as the paid overseer 
(where granted.) 

* From the returns already made, this would not be a 
work of any great time ot difficulty. The county rates, now 

most unequally levied, should be adjusted in like manner. 
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Let the overseers have the power of collecting 
rates, managing and paying the poor, as now, 
with exception hereafter stated. 

Allow magistrates the power of fixing the 
minimum as well as the maximum of relief, and 
give them power to punish overseers, &c. on 
information, by fines, &:c. 

Let the only future settlement be by resi- 
dence, and that of two months ; but in case of 
a child under that age, the mother's settlement 
to govern, till it obtains a residence settlement. 

Let the magistrates have power to summon 
what evidence they please, and to determine 
the settlementj in the last resort, at their petty 
sessions ; leaving the power of removal, as at 
present, to the last sixty days' settlement. 

Of course the usual exceptions, as to settle- 
ments to be gained in gaols, hospitals, and 
amilar cases, to be continued. 

het magistrates have power, on application, 
to remove men out of employ, (for a certain 
period,) with such portion of their family as 
may be deemed proper, to places in England 
where labour is required ; but this under regu- 
lations, as hereafter to be determined. 

Let there be a board of commissioners in 
London, established under Act of Parliament, 
with powers such as shall, from time to time, 
be given to them ; and let them monthly require 
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of parish officers to transmit to them the araount 
of one entire, or (more or less) rate; so that 
they shall monthly receive from all parishes 
the just proportion of money required from 
each. 

Let them, on demand of parish officers, cer- 
tified by magistrates, transmit the sum of money 
required for each parish for a month, receiving 
from them accounts of disbursements made the 
last month, verified as now.* AH accounts to 
be kept in one and the same form. 

Let the board have power to issue general 
orders to overseers (as directed by the act pro- 
posed), and institute inquiriesf before petty 
sessions and quarter- sessions, should they allow 
. able-bodied labourers, in employ of individuals 
at inadequate wages, to receive relief, overpay 
paupers, &e. &c. ; and let them recommend to 
magistrates, in certain cases, to remove able- 
bodied men to distant marts of labour, in 
England, under certain regulations. 

The same recommendations may extend, in 
particular cases, and under future more detailed 
regulations, to emigration, provided it be volun- 
tary on the part of the paupers, and security 
given for taking them to districts where labour 
is actually wanting, at proper seasons. 

* In parishes of less ihan one thousand population, ibc 
signature of one magistrate may suffice. 
t By means of inspectors. 
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The recommendations of the board to quarter- 
sessions should act, if confirmed by the court, 
after evidence beard, so as to compel particular 
parishes to unite for support of workhouses, &c. ; 
to enforce the erection or better regulation of 
such work-houses (with land, in particular cases, 
for spade-husbandry,) Sec." 

A convenient mode of local inspection or en- 
quiry over parish officers, as to cases in the 
books exciting suspicion, &c. would be the 
high constable in each hundred who might be 
used as between the board, the officer of aparish, 
and the magistrates, without going farther into 
detail, which 1 should scarcely presume to do, 
and which is unnecessary while merely discus- 
sing the principle : it is at once obvious that the 
first duty of the commission would be, to ob- 
tainjroj/i each parish, sums in proportion to the 
rated property in it, and to grant to each parish 
sums proportioned to the just expense of their 
poor. They would not, of course, interfere 



It would be highly convenient if the new highway laws, 
tboul to be adopted, should in some way allow of the over- 
seer of the poor taking advantage of this source of labour; 
say, by the labour being offered him at a certain price; and 
though on turnpikes it coultl not be done, on byeways it 
might. Now, from quarrels and other causes, it often happens 
the roads are very bad, while numbers are out of work, and 
Iod the round. 
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with any other local rates than for the poor, 
and their powers would probably be progres- 
sively granted by Parliament, as it was found 
expedient to use their general superintendence. 

The commission would have at most about 
] 4,632 running accounts, such being the num- 
ber of districts at this time paying their own 
poor. And thus the poor of the whole nation 
would be supported by the rates of the whole 
nation generally, without any interference with 
the system and regulations of each parish pur- 
sued at this time. 

Making a most Ubei'al allowance for the ex- 
penses of the commission, I consider that 
^£"21,000 per annum would amply discharge 
them, supposing it to consist of ten commis- 
sioners. I would propose that five should be 
honorary, and their duties consist rather of 
giving advice and consideration to points which 
should be brought before them by the other com- 
missioners, than in giving continued attendance 
to the business. Many official personages would 
properly fill this office, and the number, if ne- 
cessary, might be increased so as to insure the 
attendance of some of them, at least, during 
the sitting of Parliament, and to assist in draw- 
ing up a report every year to lay before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, the 
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Lord Chancellor, and the Bishop of London, 
should evidently be araong the number, and 
probably the Senior Master in Chancery would 
be thought an extremely eligible person for one 
of the other seats. 

The expenses of the commission on a liberal 
scale, I would suggest, could not exceed as 
follows ; (annually.) 
Five Commissioners aalories, at £] ,800 per ann.eaeh 9,000 

Two Chief Clerks, at £500 each 1,000 

Twenty Clerks at £I20 each 2,400 

Fifty two County Inspectors at £100 each 5,200 

House Rent 400 

Sundries 3,000 

£21,000 

I have mentioned twenty clerks, which would 
be more than sufficient, probably, supposing that 
each might manage 500 accounts, that is, 10,000 
accounts, the number necessary, as the ac- 
counts would thus equal the number o( pa- 
rishes,* a great saving might be made on the 
inspectors, since the high constables, whose 
duties are very few, might be thus employed 
at a small increase of salary. As the postage 
would of course be free.the sum of £3000 would 
suffice for contingent expenses. 

* The accounts of townships and hamlels in one parislt 
would p 
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Before going into the detail of tlie present 
evils which such a system may amend, and the 
advantages it would ensure, allow me here to 
meet the general charge. Our ancestors wisely 
and considerately framed the poor law, oblig- 
each parish to support its own poor, which we 
have acted on for two centuries and a half; 
shall we now cease to act according to their 
principles? we only want to return to them and 
administer the law as they intended? 

Is tlie objector quite so sure of his ground ? 
Is not the fact of two centuries and a half 
having elapsed, a fact against him ? Is it really 
true, that the Parliament of Elizabeth when 
they commanded the poor " to be set on work," 
contemplated the possibility of that work being 
generally unprofitable? I boldly answer no. 
They considered that work done, would pay 
the maintenance given; they did so, because 
such was then the fact. That this is »o/the case 
now, (as applies to work found by parishes,) 
the cessation of work in most poor houses and 
gaols,* and the almost unanimous opinion of 
those most conversant with the subject, amply 

*At theHouseof Correction for the couQly of Nottingham, 

chiefly under the supeiintendence of Mr. Becher, (wbose 
vast practical knowledge and acuteness every one must con- 
FeBs,) the wind is used as a resisting force to the power pro- 
duced by the men on the tread-mill. 
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proves. Again, agricultural work in parishes 
which have many hands to spare,* cannot be 
profitable, unless applied under far different 
regulations than the present : numbers in a 
restricted space have lowered the price of 
labour below that of maintenance, and there- 
fore to maintain must cost more than to 
pay wages. Our ancestors could not contem- 
plate such a state of things ; they legislated 
for their own times, and did not suppose " the 
setting the poor on work " would be a pecu- 
niary burden. If they had, they would not 
have been so very tender of the interests of the 
poor, in the very same reign when it was 
enacted that a vagabond should be branded 
through the ear with an iron an inch long, and 
on the second offence suffer death as a felon.-|- 
The setting the poor on work they considered 
a measure of police,J and did not mean to in- 

* It is iadifferent to the argument, whether the hands are 
to spare from OTcr population, the want of capital of farmers, 
the round system, land thrown out of tillage, want of manage- 
ment in overseer in getting ground to dig, want of gardens — 
or any other cause. No doubt, the spare labour of the four 
adjoining counties might be well employed in draining 
Leiceatershlre : but who is to pay for it ? 

+ 14 Eliz. c. 5, repealed by 35, c. 7. 

t That they did bo, I beg to call iu proof the acts of 
Edward VI. an. 1. c. 3, an. Sand 4. c. 16, an. 5 and 6. c,2; 
of Henry VIII. an. S'i. c. 12, an. 27. c. 25; Henry VII. 
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lerfere with the market atid free exchange of 
labour,* nor did it. When any interferencef 

an. 11. c. 2, an. 19, c. 12; and 1st & 2nd of Philip and 
Mary, g 4; by which gypseys were made felons, subject to 
death. See some extracts from old acts at the end. 

The I2th of Richard II. c. 3, and c. 4, by which the clear- 
ness of wages is provided against, by preyenting artificers 
and workmen, leaving the hundred, and by restricting the 
wages of servants in husbandry to certain sums, the offence 
of giving higher being punished by fine and imprisonment. 

In the 23rd year of. Edward III. c. 8, a similar act 
against giving high wages, another, c. 7, against relieving 
beggars refusing to work ; and in his 25th year, c^ 1, the 
Statute of Labourers compels servants to serve for their accus- 
tomed wages in their usual place, not to follow great men or 
others away, to the impoverishing of the community, i. e. to 
which they belonged ; the preamble states the cause of the 
act to be excessive wages after the pestilence. 

The acts above-cited clearly prove that the sections of 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, relating to vagrants, and setting the 
•poor on work, are derived from the statutes of former reigns, 
respecting vagabonds and servants in husbandry : their con- 
finement to their " villes," " lieus," and hundreds, was on 
the same principle of punishment, and caution against sturdy 
mendicants, and also on a principle of assisting the culture 
of the soil by preventing the natural rise of wages. It may 
be added, that so much did the legislature then look to 



* A similar act, 27 of Henry VIII. c. 25. 

t This interference in labour market was long before Eli- 
zabeth, and for the purpose of aiding, not burdening, the 
cultivation. 
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took place, it was for the encouragement of agri- 
culture when labour was scarce. 



encouraging agriculture in contradistinction to the wool* 
growing introduced temp. Henry VII., that we have the acts 
4th of Hen. VII. c. 19, the 7th of Hen. VIII. c. 1, the 27th 
Hen. VIII. c. 22, and the 5th of Eliz. c. 2, and dlst of Eliz. 
c* 7, all designed to encourage husbandry, by fining per- 
sons who let down houses of husbandry, and neglect 
to maintain tillage. So that as far as the general poor 
are concerned^ they were interfered with not for their 
good, but, as the landlords were, for encouragement of 
the productions of the soil. As to the sick and infirm 
poor, the laws which regard them derive their origin from 
the first Christian collections of the churches, the proof of 
which exists in that curious passage in the reply of Pope 
Gregory to the Archbishop Augustine, A. D. 597, upon the 
question, what was to be done with the offerings brought to 
the altar ? The Pope referring him to St. Paul's Epistle to 
Timothy, and to the ancient community of goods among 
Christians for his reason, desires him to make a fourfold 
^ivision^ as at Rome, of which one part should be for the 
poor.* And there is every reason to believe that this volun- 
tary alms continued till the 5th year of Edward VI. 1552, 
when an act passed, ** that the poor of every parish shall 
be relieved with that which every parishioner, of his cha* 
ritable devotion, shall give." At this point our German Pro- 
testant neighbours have wisely stopped, and the relief of the 
poor rests thus, with them, to this day. Ten years after- 
wards (at a period when the population was suffering from 
the large sheep pastures formed during the last reigns, and 
the dissolution of monasteries) it was enacted, 5 Eliz. c. 3^ 

* Bede, lib. i. c. 27. 

B 2 



Tbe advisers of the 43rd of Elizabeth in- 
tended only to impose the pecuniary burden of 



" that poor and impotent persons should be relieved of that 

which every person will, of their charity, give Keehly; and 

if any parUhioner shall obstinately refuse to pay reasonably 

towards the relief of the said poor, ot discourage others, then 

I die juBtlces of ihe peace at quaner sessions may tan him to 

k a reasonable weekly sum, which if he refuse lo pay, they may 

[commit him to prison; and if any parish have in it more 

I impotent poor persons than tkey are able to relieve, then the 

I justices may liccm^e so many as they shall think ^ood to beg 

[ In one or more hundreds of the same county." Thus 

ttaking the first compulsory alms, but observe, not restricting 

ihem to a parish; in hope, as the preamble slates, " that 

tite said law may banish idleness, advance husbandry, and 

yield to the hired person a convenient portion of wages." 

f An act was also passed in 1562, to compel those not having 

visible means of livelihood to serve any master demanding 

tiieir labour. The 39lh of Eliz. c. 3. (the immediate pre- 

bbrsoT of the 43rd, and passed four years before it, in 1 597,) 

I appoints overseers, empowers them to " gel stuff to set the 

poor to work upon," (the poor generally, as it appears,) 

f fo build cottages," to compel parents to support impotent 

Idren, or vice versd, and to make regular weekly levies on 

I all inhabitants. "But in cases where the justices perceive 

thet the inhabitants of any parish are not able to levy among 

themselves sufficient sums of money " for the purposes afore- 

Baid, then the justices " may tax, rate, and assess," in what 

sums they think proper, " any other parish in the hundred ;" 

und " if the said hundred shall not be thought fit and able to 

relieve the said parishes, unaAie to provide for themselves," 

then the quarter-sessions shall assess " any other parish or 
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maintaiDing the sick, the old, and the young, on 
parishes, and by what easy steps they were led 
to this, appears clearly to any one who will 
look over the preceding acts. Steps which 
prove that they adopted, too, the districts for 
the sake of facility, (arising from acts of pu- 
nishment to vagabonds, and regulation of alms- 
giving,) not from principle: consequently it 
cannot fairly now be said, parishes were fixed 
on, as the only just and proper districts, and 
therefore ought to support their own poor, even 
were we to begin legislating de novo on the 
subject. 

On the contrary, the parliaments of Elizabeth 
seem to have taken every precaution against 



parishes in the same counlyJ" Again, the quarter si 
are not to mte any parish higher than sixpence weekly, so 
that the total sura or the taxation of every parish in the 
county amounts not above " twopence for every parish in the 
said county." The whole county is to be taxed for mainte- 
nance of King's Bench and Marshalsca. Thus the principle 
of rating in aid is recognized in its fullest extent, and ample 
provision made against excess of rates. If any doubt as to 
the power of settiog any of the poor to work remain, it is 
removed by the principle of an act passed in the satne par- 
liament, c. 3, by which, in case of any soldier or mariner not 
getting work on his return home, two justices shall take 
order, at their discretion, to set such to some honest labour 
or work as shall be thought meet, and for want of such work 
shall tax the whole hundred at their discretion. 



excessive local taxation, actually fixing a 
maximum for each parish and county; for we 
must remember the 39th of Elizabeth was con- 
tinued in force at the passing of the 43rd, and 
so far from looking to posterity, the framers of 
this last act, on which we still depend, posi- 
tively provided that it should continue only to 
the end of the then neat session of parliament. 
And it was continued from time to time, con- 
trary to their express intention. Besides, the 
infinite pains the legislators had taken to make 
the parochial boundary expansive (as far as 
rates went) to the bounds of a county, an act 
was passed 13 8c 14 Cha. II. c. 12, to make it 
contractive to hamlets and townships, on the 
application of the then inhabitants, (parishes 
being inconveniently large in the north,; which 
seems to have destroyed any remains of sa- 
cred right in this, now by custom impassable 
boundary. 

The rating in aid having fallen into disuse, 
and now being declared impossible, and the 
division of parishes having been confined to the 
time and irrevocable,^ we have long had 14,632 
districts supporting their own poor in England 
and Wales, of which 4,045 were created by the 
above act of division, long after the poor law. 



' Seelbe Report ofComtiiittei;, 1317. 



which amply provided against excessive local 
burdens, was devised. 

The above may siiifice as a reply to the ge- 
neral charge of interfering with the principles 
and intentions of our ancestors.* I will now 
proceed to note some of the evils of the impass- 
able boundary established. A boundary, by 
the bye, which has given rise to a kind of con- 
ventional justice, very different from real jus- 
tice. One may tell rae, for instance, it is just 
you should support Smith the pauper, because 
he belongs to your parish ! If I answer accord- 
ing to the conventional ]\is\\cQ of the day, I say, 
" Yes, prove that he does, and we will support 
him." But if I answer according to the abstract 
justice of the case, I say " No, though he was 
apprenticed in my parish fifty years ago, he 
has since always lived and worked in your's; do 
you keep him," Now, if this rejoinder is made, 
" But you have a Christian duty to perform — 
he must not starve;" I reply, " Ves, and so 
have you ; let us share in fulfilling the duty — 
let us share with all our fellow -subjects, and 1 
will give my mite willingly, happy to live under 
a Christian legislature." I will never deny that 

* And Id ars act to terminate nest session, they cannot be 
I accused of laying down principles and rules for a state of 
I society, quite different, two hundred and thirty years posterior 
Lto tlieir legislation. 



tlie' poor ought to be relieved, I only object 
to the mode the present law has determin- 
ed on as the best for fulfilling that moral ob- 
ligation, 

Ohjection 1 . — The extreme injustice of the pre- 
sent mode of rating may be shown from a real 
case in point. A, B, C, and D, are four adjoin- 
ing parishes, varying in extent and population, 
but all close to a large market town. Compar- 
ing, by the table for 18 15, their payments " for 
maintenance of poor," with the annual value of 
property assessed to property tax, I find B 
pays one-eleventh, C one-fifthteenth, D one- 
twelfth of the annual value of its real property, 
while A pays one-sixth of the same ; since 
then, without any increase of value in property, 
A's rates have been one-fifth, and in 1830, one- 
fourth of above annual value ; but the others' 
rates have increased but little. Again, the 
land in A pays to different rates, in all, from 
245. to 30*. the acre, while the land in the 
others is not subject to greater payments than 
frOm 2s. Qd. to 5s. Qd. per acre. Again, A has 
only 800 acres all in grass land, on which very 
few hands can be employed except in gardens, 
while the other parishes have from 1000 to 
3,500 acres of land, half arable. Again, A 
being a town parish, is, from various causes, 
increasing the number of its settlements, while 



the other parishes are able to avoid increase 
and some to diminish them. Surely nothing 



can exceed the 



ility of this 



And s 
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since 

mequality of taxation may be termed unjust 
taxation, why should unjust taxation for the 
poor be enforced any more than for the state ; 
surely it is time now to put this burden on a 
just footing, if this were the only argument for 
change. 

Now inequality exists between eva'y two 
parishes, since no two are equal in value of 
real property, population, quantity of land, and 
means of employment. Consequently, no two 
sets of rate payers are taxed equally. 

Objection 2. — Again, what entire inequality 
exists in tlie demand for labour and conse- 
quent self-supporting capability of labourers 
in parishes. One parish may have a rising 
manufacture, a rich landlord, and enterpris- 
ing farmers ; another be destitute of all these 
benefits. In the former cases, capital is em- 
ployed in labour to a vast amount, in the last, 
to the very least amount which admits of 
keeping the land in any sort of cultivation. Yet 
the present law encourages the increase of po- 
pulation in the poor parish, as much as in the 
rich one, for though the labourers would gladly 
flock to the latter, those interested are too 
much on the alert to allow them to gain settle- 
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nients there. Experience proves too, that the 
poor of a parish ^ra(/Mrt/(y decreasing in ability 
to support population, will prefer to remain 
there, upon parish allowance, than " to seek 
the world before Ihem where to choose." The 
capital therefore of the poor parish diminishes 
in advancing ratio, till the whole produce of 
the land is consumed, since its income is not 
employed in reproduction, (beyond what it was 
when population was low,) but in the support of 
unproductive labourers. This is amply illustrat- 
ed in many agricultural places ia Sussex, at 
Aylesbury, Sunderland, &c. &c. Manufacturing 
towns deteriorate in means the more rapidly, 
from having settlements poured in on them from 
all the adjoining country. The time's rigour, 
and dispirit among the poor, force many home 
to their settlement place, who have passed most 
of their lives at a distance, while minor handi- 
craftmen take apprentices, not because their 
trade requires it, but for the sake of getting 
hold of the premiums offered, by parish officers 
of other places. 

Objection 3. — The recklessness of equal and 
just burdens, which may be called the very 
motto of the present system, not only promotes 
the distress of the rate-payer, but cruelty to- 
wards the rate receiver, whose very liberty it 
attacks. In the sixteenth century, the poorer 



class seldom wandered from liome ; now llie 
most industrious of them often go from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, where they 
may marry and remain for years; a fit of ill- 
ness or other accident occurs, and the only 
means of getting relieved, is on condition of 
their removal home to their settlement parish 
— to a home where they are unknown. 
Those well read in the *' annals of the poor," 
alone know the misery caused by these re- 
movals. Temporary assistance alone was re- 
quired, and where he was known, the poor 
man had a trade, friends, a master, the tools 
of his calling, and means for renewed inde- 

■ pendence ; now all are gone ; (for ever pro- 
bably ;) and what is worse, " his heart and 
hope" are gone too ; he is generally, ever after, 
a dependent and unproductive labourer. Thus 
the present law acts as a means of deterring 

■ labourers from leaving home, and actually 
(most absurdly, in so far) confines a man to a 
district where his labour is not repaid, though 
one may be found where it would be, if he were 
^^^ not deterred from seeking it. 
^^B Again : while the law thus tends to confine 
^^H him, it tends to destroy his means aud strength, 
^^H for it induces the landlords (in thousands of 
^^H instances) to pull down, or let down, cottages, 
^^H (lest birth settlements accrue from them,) and 
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the poor man is thus obliged either to walk 
three or four miles to his work, in his own 
parish, and to take a house at an exorbitant 
rent, which some jobber or small capitalist has 
built on speculation, in a neighbouring town or 
'village. 

Thus the poor man is prevented at once from 
increasing his earnings, while his outgoings 
(in rent) are augmented, not to mention the 
moral injury he suffers in crowded dwellings, 
and the physical one in over-exertion.* 

Parishes now generally decline to relieve at 
a distance, and the policy of refusing aid till 
the paupers are sent with an order, is every 
day becoming more known, I by no means 
dispute this being a matter of good policy, 
under the present law; but I would urge that 
it is an evil to the poor man and to the nation, 
that the law should make it good policy. 

Objection 4. — That it is not so nationally, is 
clear from the waste it occasions of funds col- 
lected by poor rate, and spent without any 
reproduction. On every order .'>5, 6c/, is spent 
in the clerk's fees in the justice room, and as 
much more in bringing the pauper and overseer 
to the place. Then comes the removal of the 
family, and the overseer's journey with them 

* See Mr. Sadler's Statement of Diminution of Cottages 
in Norfolk and Suifblk. 
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fend return; if it be a hundred miles, he must 
go with them, under pain of action. This 
seems a long process, merely to place the 
pauper in a condition to receive relief; but what 
ehall we say to the hearings and rehearings, 
the letter writings, the quarrellings, and perjury, 
which often attend the process ? To the ap- 
peal, and all its witnesses, with two gentlemen 
of the robe on each side, besides the attorneys ? 
And last of all, the case carried to the King's 
Bench, the order of sessions quashed, and the 
whole process thus to begin denovo? and pos- 
sibly with the same result on another settle- 
ment, of this pauper and his family.* 

I appeal to those most conversant in the 
matter, to say, whether, when all has been 
done, the settlement may not have been deter- 
mined erroneously, after all this legal turmoil, 
from some small point of evidence having been 
untrue in the outset.-]- Most of the expense, 
be it remembered, falls on the innocent parish, 
as it is called, whence the removal occurs. 

But, when all is over, perhaps the pauper 



* Neither the court of Quarter Sessions or King's Bench 
l-decide which U the true settlement of the party, but only 
IKOnounce the negative or affirmative of the one tried. 

t Such, for instance, if a deBtroyed indenture had two 
churchwardens' namei or one to it, which a witneea may find 
it impossible to recollect. 
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may come back, and either an order of removal 
or commitment, or possibly some relief, be again 
requisite ; and where the order is quashed, 
another must always be made,* Now 1 would 
boldly assert that no possible mode of settle- 
ment which can be devised, can escape dis- 
pute, and consequent legal proceedings, with 
waste of money; since, when all is done, the 
pauper must still be supported by the rate-payer. 
All that can be done, and the only thing that 
can be done, to escape the evil, is, instead of 
settlements, to assign to the pauper, from time 
to time, fixed and known places for his relief; 
so that it being immaterial to the community 
where he is relieved, the place may be assigned 
by the justices, merely for the sake of order, 
and to prevent imposition. 

Tliat the expense of removals and law pro- 
ceedings thereon may not be deemed trifling, 
I beg to refer to the Abridgment of Answers and 

» Ai the petty sessions of B , the parish of C , 

after giving repeated relief, at iast obtained an order of 
removal by pass for an IrJshnian and his family of six persons. 
Three months afterwards the family returned, saying;, the 
mayor of Dublin told tliem to go to whence they came. 
They continued in distress, and the liberal parish ag;ain gave 
them some trifling relief; at last the man ran away, and last 
week the parish of C— — - obtained another order of removal 

for the wife and children to D , the place of the woman's 

maiden seillemenl in England. ' ■ i-. ■ i )• 
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Returns, under the 55th of Geo. III., printed 
in 1818; "Summary of England," page 573. 
From this parliamentary authority it appears, 
that in 1814 the number of paupers relieved was 
909,553, and the money expended, in suits at 
law, removals, overseers' expenses, &c. thereon, 
was £318,959, that is. about 7s. lOd. per head 
for every pauper relieved; which is equivalent 
tojive weeks' mawtenmict for every pauper (ave- 
raging the usual allowance in England) at tlie 
least. In other words, had there been no re- 
movals, all the paupers of England in 1814 might 
have been supported for one-tenth period of a 
whole year, without any additional expense to 
the rate-payers. In this case, too, they would 
probably have produced something by their la- 
bour, in repayment of the money expended on 
them. Again, taking the whole cost of the 
relief of the poor, as in the table above quoted, 
at £6,058,906 at that period, and the cost in 
removals and law proceedings (as there given) 
at £318,959,* it appears, that as nearly as 



* Besides the sums £6,053,906 and £318,959 expended 
for relief of poor, and attendant expenses in 1814, it appears 



thal£l,821,129 was also i 
church, and highway rales, 
whole sum raised by rales, 
overseers of the poor. If 
573, above alluded to. 



lised by rales lo pay the county 
and militia, expenses, bringing the 
ind passing through the hands ol' 
£8,198,995. See table, page 



possible, a sura equal to one-nineteenth of what 
is paid for the relief of the poor, is spent in 
removals and consequent law. It is not, there- 
fore, too much to say, that five per cent, of the 
money raised for relief of the poor, is spent, 
not in the relief of the poor, but in proceedings 
which tend to their injury.* 

Having given thus much attention to the 
present system, let us now consider, (at the risk 
of some repetition,) the objections which may be 
made to the change of the laws of settlement 
proposed, and the advantages to be obtained by 
this change. The plan proposed may shortly 
be defined as a mode of supporting the poor by 
general, instead of local fund, such fund to be 
collected and disbursed, according to the laws 
and customs of each parish up to this time. 
It may be admitted the change is an import- 
ant one. But can it be denied, that this is a 
time for bold measures, when the boldest ex- 
periment has already been deemed advisable, 
and when the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1817, have actually given it as their 
opinion, that the poor law was rapidly tending 
to the utter subservion of the happy order of 
society. Lastly, it may be asked, is not it a 
still bolder measure to allow the evil to increase? 

• For perepicuily's sake I hare considered all expenses to 
arise out of removals, probably nine-tenths at least does. 
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Objection 1. — To the objection of injustice in 
shifting burdens long since fixed ; I answer, 
this was originally contemplated by the provi- 
sion for rate in aid — next, that no one will ob- 
ject to paying less, and those who pay more 
will not do so in any great proportion, when the 
rates are collected into one focus and thence 
transmitted; for by clusely inspecting the* 
" abridgement of abstract of answers and re- 
turns" under 55 Geo. III. above cited, it will be 
seen that the expense of the poor of the whole 
kingdom was at that time, as nearly as possible, 
equal to one ninth of the annual value of real pro- 
perty as assessed to the property-tax in 1 815, and 
by looking over the tables very many parishes 
pay less than this ninth, a vast number a trifling 
excess. The high tax on parishes (exceeding 
the ninth in their payments) will not entirely 
fall upon the rest of the community, because 

■ the saving is first to be deducted, and which will 
accrue from obtaining what is now lost to the 
rates in unequal and negligent rating, — by hav- 
ing every parish in England and every property 
justly and equably rated without favour or af- 
fection — which is far from being the case now — 
the saving from taking in extra-parochial places 

^^^h * The reader is requested to inspect the tables and re- 
^^H marks at ihe end accurately. See " Report of House of 

^^V Commons Committee, 1817." 
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is to be added to this : a great deal of the 
augmentation of local burdens will thus be 
avoided ; still there will be somewhat left of 
burden to be shifted from one shoulder to ano- 
ther. Here it must first be remarked, that a 
great mistake generally prevails, in the belief, 
that this burden would be shifted from one class 
of the community to the other; from manufac- 
turing places to the laud, for instance. A care- 
ful inspection of the rate-tables above-named 
will show that the value of property in towns 
compensates for want of extent, and while 
many great towns pay less than one-ninth of 
the annual value of property, a great many 
agricultural districts pay more. Table 2 is ex- 
tracted from the parliamentary tables to illus- 
trate this. It will be found that as many agricul- 
tural counties and hundreds pay more than one- 
ninth, as great towns, and would consequently 
receive assistance from a general rate. For in- 
stance, it would generally be believed that were 
the poor-rates of Birmingham and the county 
of Warwick auialgamated and re-distributed, 
the rural districts would greatly suffer, whereas, 
if this should happen, about £2600 would only 
fall on the rest of the county* in consequence 

* From this must be abstracted wliat the couQty would 
gain by the cbange : — viz. the saving on the sums now spent 
in removals and law — which is for the whole county (lesa 
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of such change, a sum wlilch could fiot be felt, 
and in the meanwhile the i-ate payers of Bir- 
mingham, (the mass being of the poorer class,) 
would advantage the county by their greater 
consumption, arising out of their proportionate 
relief from burden. 

It must, however, be allowed, some parishes 
must pay more tiian they now do. To this I 
reply, not only that the general good demands 
particular sacrifice, but that as parishes consist 
(in this sense) of individuals, no more injustice 
will be done than is now doing : for individuals 
suffer this injustice, bi/ the present provision of 
the law. The man who fifteen years since 
bought land in B, could not foresee that in 
e<)nsequence of a fall in the price of corn, great 
part of the land in tillage would be converted 
into grass land, and the labourers thrown per- 
manently out of employ ; nor could he, who 
bought land, or inherited it in C, foresee that 
the failure in the ribbon or stocking trade, or 
the shutting up a cotton factory in the parish, 
would raise the rates to quadruple their former 
amount? Are not these persons treated as 
unjustly by a law which acts on their property 
with no other rule than the uncertainty of 

'ents ? The circumstances have not occa- 

those for Birmiughain) £7,223, so that the county would 
■■gain about £4,600. 
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sioned loss of property to these parties, but 
the law built upon them. Even the bed of 
Prciterustes did no injury to those whose cir- 
cumstances of stature agreed with it, but the 
boy who found it harmless, suffered by it his 
destruction when a man ; and so it is with the 
poor rate law ; it now acts leniently, now se- 
verely, as circumstances dictate, which it nei- 
ther controuls nor contemplates. By this, un- 
just burdens must ei'er happen, but the change 
proposed owce effected, they would not recur: 
for the rise of rates in one parish would be 
[■balanced by their fall in another; the rise or 
fall of the whole rate of the kingdom, could 
alone affect the individual rate payer, and this 
would, if not imperceptible, be so gradual, as 
to give no disturbance or uneasiness. As an 
instance, the parish of Bilston may be quoted 
in illustration. Had the sum of £5,000 not 
been collected by subscription, the poor must 
have been destitute in spite of their legal pro- 
vision ;* and that sum will not reduce the rales 
probably to the amount they were at, before 
the attack of cholera. Here the taw was evi- 
dently inadequate to its object ; the first £300 
would scarcely suffice for coffins. To get up 
the rale in time, for the required aid, M'as as 
to raise it to the required amount. But had 
* In August, 1 832, during Ihe attack of cholera. 
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the proposed plan ol rating been adopted, no 
difficulty would have occurred in getting funds 
for the emergency in two days ; nor would the 
sum of £5,000 thus forced from the benevolent 
funds of the country have been felt burdensome, 
if distributed over the whole kingdom in the shape 
of rates. It is evident that the national weal 
commands prompt aid in the case of cholera. 
It is as clear in the case of incipient poverty of 
any place, that if it increases, as it must, with- 
out relief, it certainly injures the trade and re- 
venue of the whole state. 

If it be still objected that it is unjust for 
one district to support the poor of another ; 
the last reply is, not only is this now done in 
many instances, witness the annual grants to 
Irish hospitals and orphan asylums, and the 
sum voted to Jamaica,* &c.: but this is precisely 
what was contemplated by the 43r(/ of Elizabeth. 
The evil of a parish paying cent, percent, on 
its income was foreseen, and the remedy pro- 
vided was precisely this, to apply to the next 
parish or parishes by a rate in aid. Unfor- 
tunately, legal difficulties have arisen to prevent 
this part of the act being put into execution, 
since it has been ruled that the very beds of 
the workhouse must be sold ere a rate in aid 
can be granted. But yet the principle exists : 
lit of distress occasioned by storm. 



if we act wpon the authority of Elizabeth's 
parliament for evil, why not for good? Why 
opt carry into effect the operation of a kind of 
safety valve, which they prudently proposed, 
lest their acts should do harm? And if it is 
justi that if parish A be reduced, B be ap- 
plied to, lest A's paupers starve, then why not 
proceed to C and D, and so on to the whole 
kingdotn. The same principle will authorize 
this, and end in justice. For the whole coun- 
try W under njural obligation to support the 
poor of the whole country; but there is no 
moral obligation for any district to support any 
given number of them. When the act was 
passed, population was assumed to be a bless- 
ing, since mere hand labour could always ob- 
tain its reward ; and labour being obtainable 
in return for support, the maintenance of the 
old and impotent alone was a tax which could 
be well borne. Neither was, in fact, the obli- 
gation to supply labour an obligation which 
caused loss: in these latter days we have «o(, 
ckaNgt;ii, but cain-kd out, the principle,* sup- 
plying labour, and the change of circumstances 
has produced our distress. In the Appendix to- 
Report of Committee of 1817, a case is given 
of a bankrupt parish, and many others have 

, from the poor bscommy 
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doubtless since occurred. Is it to be said the 
poor are to starve, after all our poor laws, in 
these cases ? Does not mere economy, in pre- 
vcDting riots, and consequent military and 
jcdicial expenses, command a change in the 
law, much more humanity and justice? And 
if rates in aid are to be granted, I contend 
there must, in reason, and consistency, and jus- 
tice, be one great general rate in aid. 

Objection 2. — It is again said, any general 
rate would, in a very short time, far exceed the 
amount of the present rates, since these are 
now only restrained by self-interest.* Let me 
ask, does self-interest now prevent iheir increase, 
even where most active, through rural vestries 
and well bullied overseers 1 No ; in hundreds 
of parishes, and in the aggregate, the parlia- 
mentary tables show it does not prevent their 
rapid increase. Again, are there any places 
where self-interest does twt act, where the 
poor are found not to be extravagantly paid ? 
There are; and these are precisely those 

* Id many places aelf-interest, acting for a series of years, 
has decreased the rates of some oue parish iodeed, but it has 
been only by pulling down houses and putting out appren- 
tices, with strict rules about hiring servants, &c. ao that the 
poor have only been driven into other parishes. This may 
be removing local burdens, but can never tend to lesEiea the 
rales of the kingdom. 
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where the expenditure is laid out with the 
greatest care. No personal interest can be 
said to act upon the vestrymen of such parishes 
as Mary-le-bone, St. George's Hanover Square, 
London,' or St. Philip's, Birmingham, St. 
Peter's, Liverpool.* The personal share of 
any man's increase of rate is so extremely 
minute, and the gentlemen are of such cha- 
racter, as to forbid the idea of their acting from 
personal motives.t Again, sworn officers are 
entrusted to receive the taxes; they do their 
duty without personal motives, why should not 
persons be found, who would do as well in the 
case of the poor ? Where general rules could 
be applied to particular cases, and where the 
exceptive power might be lodged, and the in- 
specting power must be in a disinterested 
party, the magistrates. The justices now do 
justice towards the poor, by not allowing any 
given allowance to be too low ; why should they 
not, towards the community, in preventing it 
being too high ? 

Lastly, is it to be said, when the poor are 

* Where the poor rates amount to above twenty or thirty 
thousand per annum^ it is absurd to talk of any feeling of 
individual interest acting on vestrymen. In 1815, Mary- 
le-bone rates were £58,445 ; St. George's, Hanover Square, 
£40,399 ; St. Philip's, Birmingham, (about four-fifths or five- 
sixths of the town,) £49,273 ; Liverpool (town,) £68,539. 

t See note in preceding page. 



provided for at an expense of six millioDs, that 
their sufficient relief is curtailed merely by the 
interest of parties, not to pay them their due f 
That if they had justice done them, they would 
get a great deal more ? 

I do deny this most positively ; in some in- 
stances they would get more, in others less, 
but there would be no general increase, be- 
cause better regulation and management would 
be ensured, and this is the most powerful mode 
of economy. 

Any excessive expenditure would be disco- 
vered, and (by constant inspection of the books 
in London) inquired into aud prevented; the 
very increase of expenditure in any parish 
would thus effect inquiry and regulation, even- 
tually producing decrease. It is well known 
that the great increase of poors' rates does not 
arise from giving too much to applicants, but 
from bad system, inducing servants to leave 
their places annually, allowing of rounds men, 
high-rented tenements, law-suits, &c. and the 
breaking down the spirit of the poor to pau- 
perism, depriving them of gardens, cultivating 
no land on parish account, denying small 

I assistance, disregarding character, &c. In 
single parishes neither the spirit nor the means 
can be found to repel these evils. The best 
improvements, for want of inspection and gene- 
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ral system, fall to the ground, and a better ma- 
nagement of here and there an isolated parish, 
can never produce any great moral effect. 
The oppressed or the wicked parishes infect 
the good, but the good cannot innoculate the 
bad with contentment and prudence ; of which 
the riots in the south-east of England have 
given us an example. 

Olyeclmt 3. — The obvious objection, of diffi- 
culty of management in a general rate, is met 
by the very plan itself, which leaves every 
parish officer still at his post, (witli the greater 
security of his oath,) and also the select vestry 
and the magistrate ; it keeps up all the present 
regulations, as to known districts, and the de- 
tails which belong to them, just as they are. 
The plan would embrace the very great advan- 
tage of having the overseers inspected, from 
time to time, by persons sent for the purpose : 
as well as uniformity of account keeping, so 
that the management would be greatly »n- 
pi-oved, and waste of funds thereby prevented. 

Ohjeciion 4. — The last objection, which it 
occurs to me could be made, is one most futile. 
That the poor might become disaffected, in 
consequence of referring every decision regard- 
ing them at once to government. To this it 
may be saidj they are already too well informed, 
not to know what is the law in their case, and 
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what is teftliy that law to the decisioa of those 
above them. The former gi^-es them no unea- 
siness ; but ill proportion to the degree the law 
is undefined, do they refer their distress anddis- 
appointmenttothe overseers, vestry, and magis- 
trates, and become disaffected towards them, 
and those they suppose influence these their 
superiors. The poor know well enough that 
these superiors have a direct private interest 
against them. It is only necessary to take 
away suspicion of this interest and convince 
them they have justice and law dealt out to 
them, to make them satisfied with the pittance al- 
lowedthein. Thedecisionsof juries, forinstance, 
never excite malice in this country, nor the 
ballotings for militia lead to complaints of 
hardship. For this there are two chief rea- 
sons, first that a firm idea of justice is impress- 
ed on the minds of the sufferers, next that the 
authority of the tribunal is supposed to be de- 
rived from a remote, wise, and irresistible 
power. 



ADVANTAGES PROPOSED. 

It may be well now more particularly to 
notice the advantages of the plan proposed, 
though some liave been necessarily already 
mentioned. 



1st.— One uniform system through out the 
kingdom, by which all regulations can be 
surely and rapidly circulated through all 
parishes, and conformity to these regulations 
enforced, whether they are embodied in acts of 
parliament, or arise out of the powers given by 
statute to the commissioners. There is no 
greater mistake, than that a statute is univer- 
sally obeyed, because it is universally obliga- 
tory. 

2nd. — Assurance of constant inspection as 
to increase and decrease of rates in every 
place, by examination of books and conse- 
quent inquiries through travelling inspectors, 
magistrates, or sessions, as the case may be, 
who will report the reasons of such increase or 
decrease. 

3rd. — Saving of vast expense in law 
and removal, and prevention of the most 
injurious quarrels and jealousy among pa- 
rishes. 

4th. — Prevention of the great moral evil in 
the temptation to perjury attendant on parochial 
law proceedings. 

5th.— Saving the nation from the charge 

of cruelty, in forcing, by her laws, these arbi- 

I trary removals which are the origin of so 

L much misery and vice. At the same time. 
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taking away all temptation to landlords to pull 
down cottages, and to masters to discharge 
servants every fifty-one weeks, two fruitful 
causes of poverty and bad character, idleness 
and crime 

6th. — Saving in productive labour to the 
nation, removals in very many cases chang- 
ing productive into unproductive labour. 

7th. — Affording in this free country a free 
market for labour, really free, and not confining 
the labourer to one spot by offering hira a pre- 
mium to stay there, when it is both to his ad- 
vantage and the country's, that he should go 
elsewhere to gain higher wages, and thus 
equalize the demand for labour, and augment 
its product. 

8th. — Encouraging a more wholesome dif- 
fusion of capital, many places being depriv- 
ed of the laying out of capital in them, by 
lithe fear of the partial and increasing burdens 
of poor rates arising out of the circumstances 
of those places. 

9th, — Means of ascertaining the real ex- 
tra labour of a place, and of making ar- 
rangements (with the help of large funds) for 
removing it, (with the consent of parties,) 
either to centres of waste labour, such as colo- 
nies at home, schools of industry, experimental 
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farms, rail-roads, canals, &c. kc, or by emi- 
gration;* objects quite beyond the reach of 
the present parish means, and productive of 
permanent moral and economical advantage 
to the nation. 

loth.— The easy and exact enforcement of all 
alterations in the poor laws which may hereafter 
be deemed advisable, and the more speedy 
perception of their results. Whether any 
greater burden be thrown on manufacturers ; 
whether, as some have proposed, a proportion 
of the wages should be withheld to assist the 
poor-rate fund ; whether the able-bodied la- 
bourer is to be denied relief, as some have 
thought, or relief in each parish to be suflTered 
to rise only to a certain maximum, whatever 
plans the legislature may determine on ; all 
will be put into execution with more cer- 
tainty, expedition, and accuracy by first making 
the burden of rates general, with local col- 

* Emigration has, I believe, in no instan^e^ becfn attetnpted 
with parish funds alone ; either the parties hare had funds 
of their own which the parish has assisted, or landdwnersi 
have come forward, as in Northamptonshire, to lend to the 
rates and give sums required ; in some parishes the rate- 
payers gave one third, the landlords One third, and the 
other one third, the landlord lent to the parish, to be repaid 
in diree years fron^ the rates. 



lections and disbursements, as by present law, 
the foundation for all. 

nth. — The great moral effect of No. 7, 
in removing bad characters, and elevating 
good ones into independence, and the greater 
production which would thence ensue, as 
has been shown by the pauper colonics in 
Holland; all objects unattainable by the funds 
of any one parish, could they legally be so 
applied, 

12th. — The great advantage of having a 
body of intelligent men, fully provided with 
facts relating to the poor laws and their daily 
operation, with their attention always drawn to 
the subject; and this generally, and without any 
interest to bias them in favour of any one part 
of the kingdom, or any one class of rate-payers. 
Surely the crude, partial, and temporary pal- 
liatives (to give them the mildest name) which 
are put forth in Parliament, with the difficulty 
of getting any disinterested opinions from any 
generally informed persons, must have long since 
proved the want of such a body of men. Nor 
is it too much for the nation to demand, that an 
annual sum of six millions should not be distri- 
buted without ample proof that it is raised in 
the most just and impartial way, and distri- 
buted in the manner which conduces most to 
pthe object. Can it better have that proof 
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than in the integrity, intelligence, and know- 
ledge of the subject, of a board of poor-law 



commissioners ; and can Parliament m any 
other way derive advice or assistance of equal 
weight on any of the measures presented for 
consideration ? 

13th. — The gain to the nation, in a mercan- 
tile point of view, obtained by relieving pa- 
rishes overwhelmed with poor-rates, and thereby 
increasing their consumption of manufactures. 
The principle of timely relief has been thought 
so essential among the bankers in London, that 
they frequently subscribe enormous sums to 
assist a house in distress; and though the in- 
jury done by the distress of one parish to the 
community is not so conspicuous, it is not less 
real than in the case of a bank. It is evident 
in the case of Bilston, the poor law could not 
give, what was all-important, timely relief; and 
if the £5000 subscribed had been collected in 
rates from the whole kingdom, that sum would 
not have been withdrawn from the benevolent 
fund it came from, and consequently that fund, 
which must ever tend to diminish poor rates, 
would not have been curtailed. 

I4th. — Just and equal taxation. The dif- 
ferent effect of the pressure of partial or distri- 
buted taxation is illustrated by supposing some 
thousands of cannon balls placed on the floor of 
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I a room. If they be piled up, without any re- 
gard to the beams below, in some corner, the floor 
will break, and the whole room become useless. 
But if the very same balls be rolled all over 

I the floor, it will sustain them without the 

Ismallest inconvenience. Now this is precisely 
the case with the poor-rates, the only kind of 
taxation laid on with a total disregard to the 
means of bearing it — the beams, or wealth, of 
each place. In other taxes either the wealth 
of the parties is considered, as in the house and 
horse tax; and if it be a duty on a commodity, 
the party paying pays according to his con- 
sumption; but he may deny himself the use of 
it, and thus escape the tax. Here lie can- 
not escape, as the tax is laid on his possessions 
themselves ; neither can he plead oppressive 
taxation, as the demand is not regulated ac- 
cording to Ms means, but according to the 
wants of a third party. Nay, it often happens 
that the very same cause which obliges the 
poor to require most aid, deprives the rate- 
payer of the means of affording it. Such is 
the case of the small shopkeeper in a manu- 
facturing place, where the people are out of 
work. They who deal with him, if they take 
any of his goods, do so on credit ; he has 
perhaps less receipt in the week, than the 

r amount demanded of him for rates in that time ; 
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but these he must pay, nor can he be excused, 
till he becomes a pauper himself. But when 
the people are employed and his profits increase 
by their purchases, his rates diminish. 

Must custom for ever blind us as to the evils 
we incur by acting on false principles ? Was 
there ever a mode of taxation attempted at 
once so unjust and so impolitic ? Is it possible 
for amelioration of details to compensate for a 
false principle? Is it possible to place taxation 
on a falser principle, than that it should rise 
when the payers receipts fall, and should de- 
crease when BO income rises? Can any prin- 
ciple be more false than to enable peo- 
ple in a certain district, to prevent labour 
flowing out of it, to one of greater demand, in 
■order that they may reduce its reward to the 
minimum of subsistence, and retain such asup- 
ply as may destroy competition, and always 
exceed the demand in their district ? 

This is the principle pursued under the poor 
law in very many parishes where labourers are 
prevented seeking work in summer out of the 
parish^ by the just fear that they will be refused 
relief in winter, (when out of employ,) as they 
have been before, for the offence of seeking 
work. Can anything be more monstrous than 
a system of taxation, where one nineteenth part 
of the produce of the tax is expended in ascer- 



taining hpw it is to be spent ? Yet this is the 
case; twenty per cent, of poor-rates being ex- 
pended in removals and law. Can any princi- 
ple be more injurious than that which tempts 
landlords to deprive the poor man of the power 
to inhabit the district he earns his bread in, 
and thrusts his family into a crowded lodging? 
In destroying houses, the landlord destroys 
some of the capital of the country, in forcing 
population together, he abets its demoralization. 
Mr. Colquhoun has laid down the maxim of 
" prop the poor man ere he falls," as one of 
sound prudence as well as pure morality. Can 
any principle be more false than to refuse relief* 
till the party will agree to be removed to his 
parish? That is, do not prop the poor man, but 
place an obstacle in his way which will alarm 
f him, and do not help him till bis necessities 
' have compelled him to throw his whole weight 
upon you ! 

These are some of the false principles obvious 
in the working of the poor-law, by the present 
law of settlement, and there can be no escape 
from thera, I fear, but by abrogating the law of 
settlement (as far as it determines burdens) 
entirely. When that is done, a solid and a broad 

* I do not mean that every relief ia refused, but the party 
s prevented from applying for it, by ihe known consequence. 



n order of removal. 
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foundation will be laid for many other import- 
ant improvements. Till then the attempting 
them will be no more than cutting off the heads 
of the Hydra. If we begin by attacking each 
faulty principle ere we meddle with details, 
we shall ensure success ; if we do the reverse, 
we never can obtain it. At this time, when the 
nation is looking forward to an adjustment of 
taxation, which may render it less onerous^ is it 
not incumbent on Parliament to equalize and 
render just that species of taxation, which for 
many reasons is most galling, most burdensome, 
most unequal, and (for the future) most alarm- 
ing ? If I have expressed myself too freely on 
this subject, I have at least this excuse for my 
crude or mistaken opinions ; that the questions 
of the Commissioners called for the real senti- 
ments and opinions of those to whom they 
were directed. I have only done what I was 
asked to do, and if I have presumed too far, let 
that sentiment which once formed an accusa- 
tion stand for my defence. 
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TABLE I. 

Extracted from " Local Taxation" ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons y Dec, 6, 1830* Table 5, p. 11. 

The annual value of real property taken as assessed to 
the property tax 1815 ; and the poor rate^ churchy highway, 
and county rates, as assessed in 1826. 

The grand average, of all the counties, of their rates on the 
annual value of real property in 1815, is 3^. 8(f. in the pound. 
The ten counties paying most are here shown, with a view of 
proving that the agricultural counties are most oppressed, 
and consequently would receive most assistance from a general 
equalization of rates, since, in that case, their payments would 
be reduced to 'Ss, %d, in the pound. 



The highest. 



1 Sussex 

2 Bedford 

3 Kent . 

4 Bucks 

5 Suffolk 

6 Norfolk 



5. d. 

. 6 9^ 

. 6 2 

. 5 8| 



. 5 
. 5 



5 
1 



. 4 11 



7 Southampton 4 7-| 

8 Hertford ..47^ 

9 Essex . . 4 6| 
10 Surrey ..46 



The lowest. 

L Cumberland . 2 

2 York ... 2 

3 Westmoreland 2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 



4 Salop . . 

5 Derby 

6 Hereford 

7 Somerset 

8 York, E.R. 

9 Durham . 

10 Worcester 

11 Middlesex 



d. 

If 
3 



9 

Hi 







3*. 8c?. being the average, it is evident all now paying more 
will receive from the general fund collected as poor-rate ; 
all now paying less, will have to contribute to it; conse* 
quently the whole ten chief agricultural counties will receive 
assistance, while only one manufacturing county, Lancashire, 
will obtain aid, (all the rest being below the average,) should 
the rates of the kingdom be amalgamated. 
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Manufacturing counties. 

s, d, 

1 Middlesex . 3 

2 Lancashire . 4 

3 Warwickshire 3 

4 York,W.R. 4 

5 York county . 

6 Stafford . . 

7 Gloucester . 

8 Nottingham . 
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TABLE II. 

(See Explanation.) 



Counties. 



Lancashire . 
Warwickshire 
Staffordshire 
Nottingham 
Oxford . . 
Suffolk . . 
Essex . • 
Lincoln . . 
Westmorland 
Sussex . . 
Somerset 



Part of Poor 
Rates expend- 
ed in main- 
tenance of the 
poor. 



213.046 
127.684 
111.642 

71.419 
106.494 
155.289 
226.252 
128.359 

20.319 
230.865 
150.257 



Property tax 

annnal valne 

of property, 

(1815.) 



3.087.774 

1.236.726 

1.150.284 

737.229 

713.147 

1.127.404 

1.556.836 

2.061.830 

298.198 

915.348 

1.900.651 



Ninth of an- 
noal valne. 



343.086 

137.414 

126.6984 

81.914| 

79.238-?^ 

125.267i 

172.981- 

229.092^g 

33.1334 

101.7054 

211.183| 



Towns. 



... 



Aylesbury . . . 
Birmingham . 
Manchester . . . 
Liverpool . . . 
Bristol .... 
Sheffield . . . 

Leicester 

Newcastle 

Norwich 

Nottingham 

Sunderland 

Walsal 

Worcester 

St. George and St. Giles . . 
London city within walls . . 
Westminster city and liberty 



Part of poor 
ratei expend- 
ed in mainte 
nance of the 
poor. 



3.169 
30.139 
16.636 
24.344 
14.468 
13.104 
11.803 
10.876 
17.188 
15.616 
6-319 
4.418 
3.647 
23,326 
55.186 
98.498 



Annual value 
of property 
taken by pro- 
perty tax 
valuation, 
(1815.) 

9.288 

247.088 

308.634 

589.140 

209.488 

75.217 

57.390 

91.642 

72.481 

42.336 

13.366 

16.923 

48.007 

260.241 

737.895 

1.241.903 



Ninth of an- 
nual value. 



1.032 

27.4544 

34.2924 

65.460 

23.2764 

8.357| 

6.376| 

10.182* 

8.053* 

4.704 

lAS^ 

1880| 

5.445| 

28.9154 

81.988| 

137.989| 
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EXPLANATION OF TABLE IL 



Abstracted from " Abridgment of abstract of the Answers 
and Returns made under an Act of the 55th year of George 
3rd, so far as relates to the Poor. Ordered to be printed, 
March 3, 1818. 

The whole of the real property having been assessed to the 
property tax in 1815^ the annual vaiue of it is placed in the 
middle column. The whole expense, of maintenance of poor 
amoui^ts to one: ninth of the whole annual value of the pi'O- 
perty^ consequepitly^ one ninth of annual value of each place 
would be the payment <>f its rates for the maintenance of the 
poor, were all poor rates equalized ; this sum is placed in 
the third column, while the actual amount of that part of 
rates expended on maintenance of poor is placed in the first. 
The year taken is 1815 ; some large towns are here given to 
show the utter inequality and the effect of the change, that 
it would not e£Pect any particular kind of property, and that 
one large town )would lose, another gain, and the same be the 
case as to country districts. Of course those parishes paying 
less than one-ninth of annual value of property, would have 
to augment; those more, to diminish their payments; thus 
by equalization^ Sheffield and Sunderland would diminish 
their payments, Manchester, Bristol, Liverpool, London, and 
Worcester, would augment them ; Newcastle would rest the 
same, and Birmingham profit only by a trifle comparatively. 
Lancashire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire, Westmoreland, and Somersetshire, would 
have to assist the rest of the nation in supporting the poor, 
by increasing their payments. While Oxfordshire, SufiPolk, 
Essex, and Sussex, would be assisted by the kingdom at large 
in supporting their poor. 
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TABLE III. 

Showing the Action of Equalization on certain Agricultural 
Divisions of the County of Warwick, 



Division. 


In what Hundred. 


Rate. 


An. Value. 


Ninth. 


Southam . . 


Knightlow • • . 


5,647 


61,098 


6,788§ 


Snitterfield . 


Barnichway . . . 


4,266 


40,250 


4,916| 


Henley . . . 


Barlichway . . . 


2,653 


30,013 


3,334^ 


Brailes . . • 


Kington .... 


5,184 


49,244 


5,479| 


Sohihull . . 


Hemlingford . . 


2,185 


12,546 


1,394 


Coventry . , 


County of, City of 


2,974 


22,730 


2,525| 


Birmingham, 
(Town) 


Hemlingford . . 


30,139 


247,088 


27,454| 


Birmingham, 
(Division) 


Ditto 


39,619 


347,248 


38,583J 



N.B. The expenses in removals, law, and officers, &c. in 
Warwickshire, amounted to one-thirteenth of the sum paid 
for the maintenance of the poor in 1815. 



NOTES AND EXTRACTS 



OP 



ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 



II th of Henry Ith^ chap, ii. 

Every beggar, not able to work, shall resort to the hun- 
dred where he last dwelled, is best knowo> or was born, and 
there remain upon the pain aforesaid. 



■h^Vi 



V. .J ' J i« ^» 



7th of Henry Sth, chap. i. 

If atiy person shall decay a town, a hamlet, or house :of 
industry, or convert tillage into pasture, the imjoiediate lord 
of the fee shall have the moiety of the offender's land, until 
the offence be reformed. 



27th of Henry Bth,chap. xxv. 

All governors 6f shires, cities, townis, hundreds, hamlets, 
and parishes, shall find and keep every aged, poor, and im- 
potent person, which was born or dwelt three years \irithia 
the same limit; by way of voluntary and charitable films in 
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every of the same cities and parishes^ &c« with such conve- 
nient alms^ as shall be thought meet by their discretion 

a valiant beggar, or sturdy vagabond, shall at the first time 
be whipped, and sent to the place where he was born, or last 
dwelled by the space of three years, there to get his living; 
and if he continue his roguish life, he shall have the upper 
part of the gristle of his right ear cut off: and if after that 
he be taken wandering in idleness, or doth not apply to his 
labour, or is not in service with any master, he shall be 
adjudged and executed as a felon. 



5th of Elizabeth, chap. Hi, 

The poor and impotent persons of every parish shall be 
relieved of that which every person will, of their charity, 
give weekly: and the same relief shall be gathered, in 
every parish by collectors assigned, and weekly distributed 
to the poor, for none of them shall openly go, or sit begging. 
And if any parishioner shall obstinately refuse to pay rea- 
sonably towards the relief of the said poor, or shall discou- 
rage others, then the justices of peace at the quarter-sessions 
may tax him to a reasonable weekly sum ; which, if he 
refuse to pay, they may commit him to prison. And if any 
parish have in it more impotent poor persons than they are 
able to relieve, then the justices of the peace of the county 
may license so many of them, as they shall think good to 
beg in one or more hundreds of the same county. 



3\st of Elizabeth, chap, vii. 

No person shall, within this realm of England, make, 
build, or erect, or cause to be made, built, or erected, any 
manner of cottage for habitation or dwelling, nor convert or 
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ordain auy building or housing made, or hereafter to be 
made, to be used as a cottage for habitation or dwellings 
unless the same persons do assign and lay to the same 
cottage or building, four acres of ground at the least, to be 
accounted according to the statute or ordinance^ de terris 
mensurandis, being his or her own freehold or inheritance^ 
lying near to the said cottage, to be continually occupied 
and manured therewith, so long as the same cottage shall be 
inhabited. 



39M of Elizabeth^ chap* in. 

And be it also enacted, that if the sayde justices of 
peace doe perceiue that the inhabitants of anie parish, are 
not able to leuie among themselues sufficient summes of 
money for the purposes aforesayd, that then the said justices 
shall and may taxe, rate^ and assesse as aforesayd anie other 
of other parishes, or out of any parish within the hundred 
where the sayd parish is, to pay such summe and summes of 
money to the church warders and overseers of the sayde 
poore parish for the sayde purposes, as the sayde justices 
shall thinke fit, according to the intent of this law. And if 
the sayd hundred shall not bee thought to the sayd justices^ 
able and fit to relieue the sayd seuerall parishes, not able 
to prouide for themselues as aforesayde, then the justices of 
peace, at their generall quarter-sessions, or the greater num- 
ber of them, shall rate and assesse as aforesayd, anie other 
of other parishes, or out of any parish within the sayd 
countie, for the purposes aforesayde, as in their discretion 
shall seeme fit. 



23rd of Edward 3rd, chap. vii. 

Et quia multi validi mendicantes, qui diu possint ex men- 
dicatis elemosinis vivere^ laborare renuunt vacando otiis et 
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peccatis, quandoque latrosiniis et aliis flagitiis ; nullns sub 
pena imprisonamenti predicta talibus qui commode laborare 
poterunt sub colore pietatis vel elemosine quicquam dare seu 
eos in desidia sua confovere presumat^ ut sie compellantur 
pro vite necessariis laborare. 



I2th of Richard 2ndf chap. m. 

Et en outre est ordeignez et assentuz gre null servant ou 
laborer soit il homme ou femme> ne depart au fyn de son 
terme horsdel hundred^ rape ou wapentak ou il est demur- 
rant pur servir ou demurrer allours ou par colour daler 
loyns en pillerinage sil ne porte lettre patente con tenant la 
cause de son aler et le temps de son retoumir. 



THE END. 
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